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The eighteen million Yoruba people living in the modern nations of Nigeria and 
the Republic of Benin are heirs to one of the oldest and richest artistic traditions in 
the world, a tradition that remains vibrant today. Even the earliest known Yoruba 
works are of surpassing sophistication and technical skill, inviting comparison with the 
finest art produced on any continent. More than one hundred Yoruba masterworks 
dating between AD 1100 and the present will be on view at The Cleveland Museum of 
Art from October 10 through December 9, 1990, in a landmark exhibition, Yoruba: 
Nine Centuries of African Art and Thought. This important exhibition includes 
objects selected from some sixty public and private collections in North America, 

Africa, and Europe. Among them are ancient bronze and terracotta sculptures, 
spectacular masks, carved posts from royal palaces, and complete masking costumes. 
Yoruba offers visitors the first opportunity ever outside Nigeria to see masterpieces 
lent by Nigeria’s National Commission for Museums and Monuments and the Obafemi 
Awolowo University at Ife, Nigeria. It is the first art exhibition anywhere to explore 
the history, philosophy, diversity, and ongoing vitality of a single African culture. 

The exhibition’s guest curators are Henry Drewal, Evjue-Bascom professor of art 
history at The University of Wisconsin-Madison and consultant for African art at The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, and John Pemberton III, Crosby professor of religion at 
Amherst College. They organized the exhibition for The Center for African Art in 
New York. 

In Yoruba myth, everything began at Ife in central Yorubaland. Archaeological 
excavations there and at Old Oyo, situated farther inland on the Niger River (the 
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"Nile" of West Africa), show that Ife was a cluster of hamlets as early as 350 BC and 
that the Yoruba were living in urban centers by AD 900 or earlier. Their 
urbanization-somewhat rare among African peoples-helps account for the richness 
and refinement of their art. 

Ife and Oyo were only two of numerous Yoruba city-states headed by sacred 
rulers and councils of elders; many such councils continue to rule today in m an y parts 
of Yorubaland. The dynasty of kings from ancient Ife, still unbroken, may be the 
longest royal reign in human history. Yoruba: Nine Centuries of African Art and 
Thought reveals, within a shared heritage, differing artistic approaches and an 
unusually wide range of media among the many kingdoms and regions of Yorubaland- 
from the bronzes and terracottas of Ife, to the rough-hewn soapstone sculptures of 
Esie on the Osin River, to the unsurpassed ivory carvings of the large and politically 
powerful kingdom of Owo about eighty miles southeast of Esie. 

The exhibition shatters some common misconceptions about African art. One is 
that Africa’s artists are anonymous; another, that Africans do not distinguish the 
aesthetic quality of one artist’s work from another’s, or from the artist’s own earlier or 
later work. On view here are works by twenty known artists, masters whose talents 
were widely acknowledged throughout Yorubaland. Two monumental palace veranda 
posts by Olowe of Ise (c. 1875-1938), one of the most famous and most imaginative 
carvers, show his bold composition and scale, especially in his depiction of a mounted 
warrior— like all houseposts for royalty, it is a metaphor for endurance and stability. 

Yoruba artists distinguish between representations of outer, visible physical 
form and inner, invisible spirituality. Among bronzes and terracottas in the exhibition 
is a magnificent lost- wax casting of a life-sized head of a king from the llth-12th 
century, rivaling the finest idealized naturalism of ancient Greece or Renaissance 
Italy. With its careful modeling of flesh over cartilage and bone, the head is a 
convincing portrait. At the same time and place, however, Yoruba artists were 
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sculpting abstract heads with minimal facial features and crowned with a conical 
shape that indicated the subject’s spiritual essence and connection with the gods. 

Both the naturalism and the abstraction convey the abiding humanism in Yoruba art. 

At the center of the dynamic practice of all Yoruba religion is ashe . the life 
force possessed by all creation— the power to bring events to pass, to act. Yoruba 
people rely on ashe to reflect, interpret, and then take action in order to shape their 
lives. Sacred art and ceremony are central to their way of life. Altar sculptures 
embellish shrines to intensify a worshipper’s religious experience. The system of 
divination known as Ifa reveals the forces operating in the world of the living and the 
otherworld-the world of gods, ancestors, and spirits. A priest of Ifa uses sacred palm 
nuts, a divination tray, a tapper, and vessels to discern the forces at work in a given 
situation in an individual’s life or in the society. Societies of women and men elders 
(called Oshugbo) bear moral and political authority that demands their use of ashe on 
behalf of the community; linked male and female figures in bronze and iron ( edan 
Oshugbo), the insignia of such societies, are worn draped around the neck, symbolizing 
the cooperation between the sexes that is essential for society’s welfare. 

The countless gods of the Yoruba pantheon were once mortals who became 
deified. Shango . the deified king of Old Oyo, is the god of thunder; associated with 
him is a wood dance wand, decorated with pigment and glass beads, from the 19th- 
20th century. Departed twins are symbolized by thousands of wood memorial figures 
called ere ibeii . always portraying the twins in the prime of life. They are lovingly 
and reverently offered food and care by their families, because the Yoruba, who have 
the highest rate of twin births in the world, believe twins can bring riches to their 
parents and misfortune to those who do not honor them. 

Masking performances link the living with the otherworld. Many works in the 
exhibition were made for Yoruba masking traditions. Monumental Ena/EIefon 
headdresses pay homage to warriors and other Yoruba heroes, Gelede masks offer 
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tribute to the spiritual powers of elderly women, and multi-layered, brightly colored 
Egungun ensembles— of traditional and modem cloth, metallic thread, glass beads, 
cowrie shells, coins, and metals-enliven performances designed to entertain and honor 
ancestors. 

When the Yoruba describe their culture by saying "the river is never at rest," 
they are commenting on the constancy of change and every generation’s role in 
shaping beliefs, practices, and the arts, recognizing that parts of a river run deep and 
slowly, while others move quickly and change suddenly. Eighteenth- and 19th-century 
civil wars, colonialism, and the slave trade dispersed millions of Yoruba peoples, 
primarily to the Americas, where they gave a strong Yoruba character to the artistic, 
religious and social lives of Africans in the New World. Their imprint persists today, 
especially in sculpture, music, and dance, and in African-American faiths-Santeria, 
Candomble, Macumba, Shango, and Lucumi-that are growing in the Caribbean, in 
South America, and in urban centers across the United States. More than any other 
African civilization, the Yoruba transmitted complex philosophical, religious, and 
artistic ideas and icons that transformed and continue to transform beliefs and 
practices far beyond Africa’s shores. 

The comprehensive, fully illustrated catalogue accompanying the exhibition was 
written by the co-curators, with an essay by Rowland Abiodun, visiting professor of art 
history and black studies at Amherst College and former chairman of the department 
of fine arts at Obafemi Awolowo University at Ife. The catalogue represents the 
culmination of twenty years of research and, inasmuch as its authors are widely 
considered to be the foremost experts in this field, will likely become the definitive 
work on Yoruba culture for years to come. It is available in the Museum Bookstore in 
softcover for $38 ($32.50 for Museum members) and in hardcover for $68 ($58 for 
members). Also available in the Bookstore is an 18-minute video "The World Began 
at Ile-Ife: Meaning and Function in Yoruba Art" ($19.95, $16.95 for members), which 
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will be among the audio-visual programs shown during the exhibition. 

With the support of grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
the National Endowment for the Arts, and the New York State Council on the Arts, 
Yoruba opened at The Center for African Art in September 1989. From New York, 
the exhibition went to the Art Institute of Chicago and the National Museum of 
African Art, Washington, D.C. The Cleveland showing is assisted by the Ohio Arts 
Council, and many public programs have been made possible here by LTV Steel. 

After Cleveland, the exhibition will be on view at the New Orleans Museum of Art 
(January 12-March 24, 1991) and the High Museum of Art, Atlanta (April 23- 
June 16, 1991). 

Numerous dance and music performances, films, videos, lectures, tours, and 
other public programs will complement the exhibition; releases on these events are 
enclosed with this press packet. 

Admission to the Museum and the exhibition is free. Limited paid parking is 
available. 
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